











What New Yorkers Must Do 
To Fight Tax Onslaught 


By MAX GREENBERG. 








President, RWDSU, AFL-CIO 


Like the tornado which hit St. Louis last week, a 
tax blitz directed at New Yorkers seems to be coming 
from every which way. And the powers-that-be in New 
York State would like the public to believe that, like 
other natural disasters, the huge and varied tax boosts 
proposed are “inevitable’—so stop complaining and 
get ready tc pay up. ; 

With lightning speed the 
State Legislature passed—and Gov, 
ernor Rockefeller approved—a 2- 
cent-per-gallon rise on gasoline 
and diesel fuel. Then, before the 
taxpayer could recover from that 
one, Rockefeller came up with a 
proposal for a sharp hike in State 
income taxes for rich and poor a- 
like, and a 2-cent rise in_ cigarette 
and tobacco taxes. 

The Democrats in Albany are 
opposed to the new levies and the 
Republicans are grumbling. But 
Rockefeller is determined to get 
his tax program—and he has the 
votes to win. 

New York City has its deficit problem too—and Mayor 
Wagner proposes to solve it by permitting off-track betting 
on horse races or by increasing the city sales tax from the 
present 3 percent to 4 percent. Since the State Legislature 
seems disinclinec to permit off-track betting, the sales tax 
rise too is presented as “inevitable.” 

We in the RWDSU, like other unionists, are opposed to 
any new state tax which would increase the burden 6n those 
who can least afford it. And, because we are a union whose 
members work in retail stores, we have a special stake in the 
defeat of any proposal to increase the sales tax. 

This does not mean that we are allying ourselves with 
the .reactionaries—including such newspapers as the Daily 
News and the World-Telegram—who attack the Rockefeller 
and Wagner proposals because they oppose “big spending.” 
Like the Federal] Administration and its big business advisers, 
these critics would be happy with impoverished hospital, 
school and similar services, and with underpaid teachers, police 
and other government employees. 

We favor improving and extending these services—and 
we recognize that taxes must be raised to cover additiohal 
costs. 
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But we vigorously oppose and condemn the proposal to 
add cruel and unjust additional burdens on working: people 
who are hard put right now to feed, clothe and house their 
families. We believe that the additional taxes needed by both 
the state and city governments should come from those who 
can best afford to pay them. 

Rockefeller’s proposal to take an extra $16 a year from 
a@ married man with one child earning $3,500 a year is outra- 
geous. No one would argue that such a worker can properly 
support his family on $67.70 a week. To reduce his take-home 
pay by even a few pennies each week is wrong by any 
‘standards. 

Yes, the wealthy would also pay higher taxes under the 
Rockfeller formula—but not enough. The ceiling of 10 per- 
cent on taxable incomes.over $15,000 is nof high enough, 
particulasly in the light of the many and devious techniques 
for reducing their tax liabilities. 

We strongly oppose also the proposal by Mayor Wagner 
to raise the city sales tax. Such taxes on the necessities of 
life always hit the poor and the average wage earner hardest. 
In addition, a rise in the sales tax to 4 percent would harm 
the retail industry in New York City, driving shoppers to the 
suburbs for their purchases and undoubtedly producing far 
Jess in additional revenues than the city might expect. Many 
thousands of RWDSU members in New York City work in 
retail stores and depend on commissions for their earnings. 
An increased sales tax would not only cut their, earnings but 
would endanger their jobs. 

To Governor Rockefeller (Republican) and Mayor Wag- 
ner (Democrat) we have this non-partisan advice: we live in 
a prosperous nation and a prosperous state and city; but 
prosperity has failed to rub off on everyone alike. Far too 
many New Yorkers are barely able to exist on their earnings, 
and these earnings must not be depleted by unfair taxes. 

To the New York members of RWDSU (and to those in 
other states where tax hikes are also the order. of the day), 
we say: These tax proposals must-be fought and can be de- 
feated! Both Rockefeller and Wagner are ambitious men, 
with higher political office in minds. A flood of mail and 
delegations cpposing new tax burdens on working men and 
women can yet turn the tide. A tax increase, in effect, is a 
wage cut. You would resist an attempt by your employer to 
cut wages. You can resist this tax boost too—by sitting down 
now and writing a letter to the Governor, the Mayor, your 
State Senator and Assemblyman, telling them how you feel 
about these proposals. 





Reuther Hits Slowdown in U.S. Economy 


WASHINGTON—Anmerica has. lost over $100 billion in production over the past six years and with it the 
nation’s unchallenged world leadership ‘‘not because we lack the means to solve our problems but because we are 
not trying,” AFI.-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther told the Joint Congressional Economic Committee Feb. 9. 
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Note on Change of Address 


When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please 
make sure to include your old 
address as well as the new. 
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CIO Economic Policy Committee, Reuth- 
er said that®“our difficulties, both at 
home and abroad, arise out of no lack 
of physical or human resources,” but 
from a “lack of vision and determina- 
tion.” 

The result has been “long months of 
unemployment for millions of men and 
women.” 

As one essential way to increase con- 
suming buying power, Reuther called for 
substantial wage increases and a stable 
price level. Appearing the same day, 
Ralph Robey, of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, took the oppoe 
site view, declaring that the “greatest 
threat” to the economy was higher 
wages. : 

The effects of the 1957-58 recession, 


Reuther told- the committee, are still 
present, and the “relatively slow im- 
provement in 1959—such as most ob- 
servers expect—will leave a _ persistent 
and serious problem at the close of the 
year.” 

Assumptions of the Administration 
and business spokesmen about the out- 
look for 1959 mean a “continuation of 
high unemployment and idle productive 


capacity.” These assumptions, Reuther 
asserted, “bespeak pessimism and de- 
featism.” 


In the international area the U.S. has 
lost the commanding lead in “scientific 
achievement and military potential” it 
held over the Soviet Union, Reuther said. 
In terms of general economic strength 
“the ea 8 are rapidly closing the 





RWDSU ittadrut ecient 
Off to Fast Start 


Early returns in the RWDSU Histadrut Campaign are showing a good re- 


union-wide fund-raising drive, it was reported by Exec. Sec. Jack 


sponse to 
Paley, who is directing the campaign. First results have been excellent for both 
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oner Rolls, through which RWDSU members are making their contrib- 


utions, and advertisements in a special journal which are being solicited from 


P 
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under contract with the union, Paley said. 
with the next issue of The Record, a listing of contributions by 


locals will appear in each issue. Thus leaders and members of locals will be able 
to see their relative standing and step up the pace of their campaign accordingly. 

The RWDSU-Histadrut Campaign has set a goal of $100,000 for the construc- 
tion, of a cultural center in Ramat Gan, Israel, which will bear the name of the 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union as donor. The center will serve 
as a recreational and educational headquarters for trade unionists in Ramat 
Gan, the name. 





late 
CIO head. 


an important industrial town. A similar center in Haifa bears 
the AFL president, 


and another in Elath is named f 
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gap between us ,.. the failure of the 
U.S. economy in recent years to grow 
as it can and should is one of our major 
sources of weakness.” 

He outlined a program to assure full 
employment’ and economic growth which 
included: 

@ Consumer buying power must be 
raised substantially in order to lift sales 
and output in the months ahead. Wage 
and salary increases, and a reasonably 
stable price level are essential. 

@® Extension of the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of 
workers in trade and services and rais- 
ing the present $1 an hour to at least 
$1.25 an hour. 

@® Halting the tight money policy 
which generally inhibits the economy’s 
ability to grow. 

® A concerted program of federal aid, 
through loans and grants, for depressed 
areas to bring in new industries, retrain 
workers and assist workers to move to 
communities where jobs are available. 

@ Additional federal standards for the 
unemployment compensation system to 
extend duration and raise benefit pay- 
ments plus elimination of harsh dis- 
qualification provisions. 

@ Economic, and technical aid for 
peoples emerging from coldnialism and 


‘continuing. assistance for economically 


underdeveloped nations. 

@ Federal aid for education including 
aid for school construction, teachers’ sal- 
aries and scholarships. 

® A national housing program includ- 
bo public housing for low-income fami- 
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BIRMINGHAM, Ala—The trial of John 
Richardson, one of the two leaders in the 
Perfection Mattress Co. strike accused of a 
phony bombing, has been postponed. It had 
been scheduled to start in Circuit Court Feb. 
24, but was put off at the request of Richard- 
son’s attorneys. No new/ date for the trial had 
beer set at presstime Feb. 11. 


Reason for the request given by the attor- 
neys, the law firm of Cooper, Mitch & Black, 
was that the defendant could not be given a 
fair trial in an atmosphere of hysteria creat- 
ed here by the press. Birmingham newspapers, 
cooperating in the company-inspired union- 
busting plot against Richardson and his co- 
strike leader, Alexander White, virtually ac- 
cused the two men of the bombing of a scab’s 
home and called for their prosecution. The 
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Trial of John Mikwidoee Péchiouily 


Strikers Remain Solid After 4 Months 


alleged bombing last November caused no harm 
to any person and little damage. 

Conviction on the charge under Alabama 
law could mean the death penalty for Richard- 
son and for White, if he too is indicted. Action 
by the grand jury on charges against the latter 
was still being awaited here. The December 
grand jury by a vote of 11 to 7, had refused to 
indict Richardson, but his case was resubmit- 
ted to the incoming jury, which did hand 
down an indictment. 

“The company obviously felt it could not 
win the strike any other way but by attempt- 
ing to frame the strike leaders,” said Ass’t 
Area Director Frank Parker. “They hope by 
persecuting these men to break the strike and 
break our union. But their scheme is 
boomeranging. The strikers are more convinc- 


ed than ever that the bombing charge is | 


phony and they’re more determined to win this 
fight.” 


Now in its fifth month, the strike at Per- 
fection began last Oct. 14 when most of the 
140 workers walked out after two months of 
futile negotiations following an RWDSU elec- 
tion victory at the plant. Support of the strik- 
ers is being given by the Alabama RWDSU 
Council and the Birmingham and Alabama 
State Councils of the AFL-CIO. z 


The RWDSU has urged all union members 
and their families not to buy Perfection mat- 


. tresses until the strike is ended with a satis- 


factory settlement for the workers and the 
trumped-up charges against the strike leaders 


Sn ee 


are dismissed. 
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Labor Honors Its Special Hero, Abraham Lincoln 


Nation Marks 150th Anniversary of Great Emancipator's Birth 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—On February 12 the nation marked Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s sesquicentennhial year—150 years since he was born. 

Lincoln has become a towering symbol of greatness and through 
the years many groups in our society have literally taken him unto them- 
selves. No group, however, has felt any warmer toward the Civil War 
President than organized labor. 

Far ahead of his time, Lincoln recognized the rights of workers.to 
form unions, to bargain with their employers, to strike if necessary. 

Lincoln was much occupied with the problems of labor and his 
speeches and articles are filled with the differences between free labor 
and slave labor. 

“Free labor has the inspiration of hope,” he wrote several years be- 
fore entering the White House. “Pure slavery has no hope.” 

During his first campaign at Hartford, Conn. he gave emphatic sup- 
port:to striking New England shoe workers, saying: 

“I am glad to see that a system of labor prevails in New England 
under which laborers ¢an strike if they want to. . . . I like the system 
which lets a man quit when he wants to, and wish it might prevail every- 
where.” 

His statements on the rights of a worker to the fruits of his labor 
are legend. While a member of Congress he had this observation: 

“And inasmuch as most good things are produced by labor, it fol- 
lows that all such things of right belong to those whose labor has pro- 
duced them. But it has so happened, in all ages of the world, that some 
have labored and others have without labor enjoyed a large proportion 
of the fruits. This is wrong and should not continue. To secure to each 
laborer the whole product of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is a 
worthy object of any good government.” 

Since this statement was made in connection with a tariff memor- 
andum, it seems fair to conclude that Lincoln was referring to the Fed- 
eral government—a sharp answer to those of the Old Guard today who 
would not have the government protect the living standards and work- 
ing conditions of its people. 


Honored by New York Workingmen’s Ass'n. 


Lincoln was made an honorary member of the New York Working- 
men’s Association and humbly accepted the honor at a ceremony at the 
White House. 

“You comprehend,” he. told fhe union members, “as your address 
shows, that the existing rebellion means more and tends to do more 
than perpetuation of African slavery—that it is, in fact, a war upon the 
working people.” 

He warned working people to “beware of prejudice, working divi- 
sion and hostility among themselves.” Almost 100 years later, at a time 
of struggle over civil rights and integration, these words seem almost 
prophetic. 

In his first message to Congress, in ‘1861, Lincoln wrote these words 
on the relationship of capital and labor: 

“Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor and could not have existed if labor had not first existed. 
Labor is the superior of capital and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion. Capital has its rights whieh ‘are as worthy of protection as any 
other rights .. .” 

In his sesquicentennial year many orators will be quoting Lincoln 
to prove that he was an advocate of conservatism and even reaction. 
But trade unionists feel they know that the real Lincoln was on their side. 
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‘Lincoln and Labor’ Pic gram on Radio 


A radio program on Wednesday evening, Feb. 11 over Station WEVD in 
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Two Insurance Unions 
Reach Merger Agreement 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Two AFL-CIO un- 
ions in the insurance field—the Insurance 
Agents’ International Union and the Insur- 
ance Workers of America—have announced 
that an agreement has been reached to merge 
and create one labor organization to be known 
as the Insurance Workers International Union. 


This will be the second merger of AFL-CIO inter- 
national unions since the merger of the AFL-CIO 
itself and will be the first such amalgamation of 
white collar unions. It will bring virtually all organ- 
ized insurance company employees into the one un- 
ion. The combined organizations will represent over 
35,000 insurance workers. 


Final details of the agreement were worked out 
by committees of the two unions, culminating weeks 
of discussion. Pending approval of the respective 
General Executive Boards, separate conventions and 
a merger convention are scheduled for the week of 
May 25th in Chicago. 


Merger discussions began back in early 1955. At 
that time, joint legislative programs and non-inter- 
ference in each other's organizational efforts were 
adopted. Since that beginning, cooperation between 
the two unions has been steadily growing. 


By late 1958, a rough outline for merger had been . 


worked out but disagreement on one basic issue pro- 
duced a stalemate. At that. point, the two unions 
appealed to AFL-CIO President George Meany for 
guidance. Meany's suggestions served in breaking 
the deadlock and produced a resumption of the 
talks. 


The agreement provides that the International 
President of the new union will come from the for- 
mer AFL union, the Insurance Agents’ Inte.national, 
and the International Secretary-Treasurer will come 
from the former CIO union, the Insurance Work- 
ers. In addition, the IAIU will name two Interna- 
tional Vice-Presidents and the IWA three Interna- 
tional Vice-Presidents. 


The merger committees have been headed by their 
respective International Presidents, George Russ of 
the IAIU and Wilham A. Gillen of the IWA. 


John L. Lewis Stricken 


WASHINGTON (PAI‘—John L. Lewis, President 
of the United Mine Workers, who celebrates his 79th 
birthday on February 12, has been hospitalized by 
pneumonia, 


The Mine chieftain was originally thought to have 
had a light heart attack but his physicians later 


reported that the real cause of his illness was pneu- 


monia. 


Latest reports were that he was “doing satisfac- 
torily.” : 
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—PAI-PHOTO by Fort Worth Star Telegram 
UNION METAL WORKERS OFF TO RUSSIA: 
Nathan Parris and Herbert Mitchell, both mem- 
bers of Sheet Metal Workers Local 18, Fort 
Worth, Tex. leave for-Russia, to supervise 
erection of aluminum dome for American 
National Exhibition in Moscow. With them is 
Joseph Lydick, president of company which is 

erecting the dome, left. 





Business-Sex Radio Expose 
‘Labor Plot, NAM Charges 


NEW YORK (PAI) — Edward R. Murrow’s 
radio expose of Big Business’ use of prostitutes 
and call girls to complete deals is nothing but 
a labor plot, according to the very irate Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


“The chief beneficiary, of course, of Mr. Murrow’s 
excursion into the business of sex will be labor un- 
ions, who desperately need something to divert the 
public spotlight from their own wrongdoings to the 
sins of business, even if, as in this case, the ‘sins’ 
turn out in the end to be mostly a hoax,” an obvi- 
ously upset NAM press release declares. 


Taking sharp issue with the NAM “hoax” charge 
ig Sara Harris, author-sociologist who has spent 
years of research on the subject. She has written 
one book on the subject and next month Cavalier 
magazine will publish an article by her on exactly 
what Murrow discovered. 


The article is titled, “The Pimp in the Gray Flan- 
nel Suit.” 


What seemed to agitate the NAM most was that 
“already union leaders are clamoring for the Mc- 
Clellan Committee to turn its attention from their 
(union investigating) activities to the use of sex by 


business, which perhaps is the purpose of the pro- 
gram presented by Mr. Murrow.” 
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$I Million Severance Given 
Former Bklyn Eagle Staff 


NEW YORK CITY — The Newspaper Guild 
of New York has won-a four-year fight for 
nearly $1 million dye 315 members who lost 
their jobs when the old Brooklyn Eagle ceased 
publishing in March 1955. 


Announcement of the victory was made by Guild 
Vice Pres: Thomas J. Murphy; Sec.-Treas. M. Mi- 


chael Potaker; and Guild Counsel H.‘Howard Ostrin. 


Prof. W. Willard Wirtz of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who served as the court-appointed arbiter, 
made the award in the union’s favor, after weigh- 
ing voluminous testimony taken at hearings last 
summer. 


He upheld the claims of the 315 Guildsmen for 
severance, vacation and unpaid overtime and holi- 
day pay, but denied that they were also entitled to 
pay in lieu of notice of dismissal. Wirtz held that 
the Eagle employes had received ample advance 
notice of the paper’s intent to cease publication. 


The Guild struck the Eagle in January 1955 in a 
dispute over wages after unsuccessful efforts to nego- 
tiate a new contract to replace one which had ex- 
pired the previous November. Two months later, 
Eagle management closed the paper permanently. 


In making the award in the Guild’s favor. the 
arbiter rejected a management contention that the 
severance pay ceased to be an obligation after expira- 
tion of the contract. 


At the same time, Wirtz denied a counter claim 
filed by the publisher seeking $2 million damages 
from the Guild for striking the newspaper in what 
management insisted was a violation of the con- 
tract. The arbiter held that management’s claim in 
this regard was “without foundation.” 


©f the publisher’s contention that the Eagle was 
killed by the Guild strike, Wirtz declared. 


“The epitaph of the Brooklyn Eagle will have to 


be that it died not at the hands of the Newspaper ’ 


Guild of New York, but rather because it had be- 
come an economic anachronism.” 





Hotel Stoops to Snoop 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla. (PAI‘—bocal 255 of the Ho- 
tel Employees Union is distributing folders accusing 
the Saxony Hotel here of using lie detector tests in 
an effort to track down union members on its staff. 


The union charges that the hotel hired people 
who set up a lie detector machine “and proceeded 
to question their employees about their member- 
ship in the union and whether or not they would 
come out on strike if called by the union.” 


Local 255 told its members not to be intimidated 
and to come to the union for protection of their 
rights. 


“If anyone asks you whether or not you are a 
member of the union you just Say ‘yes’ and what 
do they do about it.” 





New Drive Opens to Put ‘Businessmen in Politics’ 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—In the midst of re- 
newed efforts by reactionary businessmen to 
drive labor “out of politics,” the .U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce has Jaunched a multi-mil- 
lion dollar drive to put “businessmen in poli- 
tics.” ' 

The unveiling of the Chamber’s “non-partisan” 
effort on behalf of “good government” from the 
businessman’s point of view came at a luncheon in 
Washington attended by business representatives 
from many parts of the country. 

The “Political Participation. Program.” as it is 
called, was described by Arthur H. Motley, presi- 
dent of Parade Publications, who served as Chair- 
man of the committee which set it up. 


It consists of an eight part instruction course 





This would mean an expenditure by American busi- 
ness of between $1,800,000 and $2,400,000 for copies 
of the course and roughly $250,000 for the instruc- 
tors’ book. 


“Peanuts,” Motley said of the $6 course price. 

Motley declared that the courses were absolutely 
“non-partisan,” avoided discussion of issues or par- 
tisan politics, and dealt only with the mechanics of 
politics, how to get into it and how to win elections. 
The idea, he told a press conference, was for busi- 
nessmen to encourage their employees to get active 
in politics no matter on which side. 


‘Non-Partisan’ lissues 


Actually the last session of the course “Business- 
men in Politics” makes it perfectly clear that issues 


Asked whether workers were “going to stick their 
necks out” by fighting company policies in the poli- 
tical arena, Motley, who admitted being a “rabid” 
Republican, said he was sure American business 
wouldn’t punish their workers for their political 
beliefs. 


Whether “non-partisan” or not, the course en- 
courages companies as part of the “political partici- 
pation” program, tc make sure that employees know 
what top management thinks, the “qualifications” 
of candidates and even their voting record, although 
Motley denied that votes would be labeled “right” 
or “wrong.” 


The course, in fact, urges businessmen to carry 
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ANDERCOOK will diseuss Local 1199 organizing campaign in hespitals 





on national ABC heokup Feb. 18 at 1@ p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 


Vandercook on ABC Radio 
To Discuss Hospital Drive 


NEW YORK CITY—National attention will be focused Wednesday 
night, Feb. 18, on the organizing campaign of the RWDSU’s Retail Drug 
Local 1199 in the voluntary hospitals of New York. Noted commentator 





N.E. Credit Union 
Has 312% Dividend 


BOSTON, Mass.—Payment of a 312% 
dividend by the New England Joint Board 
Federal Credit Union has been approved 
by the membership, it was announced by 
Board Pres. Joseph H. Honan. 

The Credit Union has loaned a total 
of over one million dollars to its mem- 
bers, Honan roted. He praised the Credit 
Union officers for “their fine efforts’ in 
bringing about the 312% dividend. 

The following officers were elected at 
the Credit Union’s annual business meet- 
ing on Jan. 22: 

President, Grice Barney; «vice presi- 
dent, Murray Schapero; treasurer, Ben 
Slesinger; clerk, Carlton Jacobs; ass’t 
treasurer, Guy Colletti; directors, Al 
Greene and Silvestro Fucile. 

Committee members are Guy Colletti, 
Israel Rossman and Arthur Reynolds. 
Members of the Supervisory Cemmittee 
are Anthony Cacciola, Herman Adler and 
Joseph Zacame. 


Local 108 Mourns Death 
Of Board Member Wilner 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Retail Union of 
New Jersey, Local 108, mourns the loss 
of veteran member Charlies Wilner, who 
died last month. Wilner, an employee 
of the Empire chain in this city, was a 
member of the local’s executive board 
for many years, serving last in the post 
of guide. He is survived by his wife and 
children. 





John W. Vandercook will discuss the un- 
ion campaign and conditions among the 
employees at 10 p.mn. E.S.T. over his na- 
tional ABC radio hook-up. 

The organizing drive, meanwhile, 
continues to sweep through the hos- 
pitals with unabated speed. Local 
1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis annouriced last 
week that the union was over a major- 
ity in four hospitals—Mount Sinai, third 
largest in the city; Beth David, Bronx 
Hospital, and Jewish Hospital of Brook- 
lyn. The union has asked each of the 
hospital managements for recognition 
as the bargaining representative of the 
workers, to be followed by contract talks. 

At some 20 other hospitals, Davis said, 
the drive is proceeding quickly and ma- 
jorities are nearing in an additional 
group, including Beth Israel, Knicker- 
bocker, Flower-Fifth Avenue, Beth El, 
Lenox Bill and University Hospitals. 

At the first hospital organized into Lo- 
cal 1199 in the current campaign, Mon- 
tefiore in the Bronx, Davis reported that 
the workers have rejected as “totally in- 
adequate” an offer from management 
which failed to provide a sufficient wage 
increase or a union security clause. 

He added that the management is re- 
neging on its pledge to turn over to the 
workers all additional funds given to the 
hospitals by the city for the care of 
ward patients. These additional funds, 
estimated at some $300,000 a year for 
Montefiore, were won as a result of the 
attention brought to bear by Local 1199 
on the incredibly low wages paid to vol- 
untary hospital workers. Montefiore’s 
management has been insisting on distri- 
buting the bulk of this additional money 
to supervisory and other higher paid em- 
ployees, rather than to union members 
earning as low as $36 a week. 








Jack Altman Dies 


NEW YORK CITY—Jack Altman, for many years a leader of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Devartment Store Union, died of a heart attack Jan. 29 at the proximately 40 members who will then 


age of 53. Funeral] services, held 
Feb. 1, were attended by a number 
of officers of the International 
Union and its affiliated locals. 

Altman was on the staff of the 
RWDSU from 1939 until 1953, when 
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10,000 in District 65 





Win Important Gains 


In 250 Pact Renewals 


NEW YORK CITY—Some 10,000 members of District 65 have suc- 
cessfully wound up a campaign to win wage increases and other improve- 
ments in more than 250 contracts which expired Feb. 1st, Organization 


Dir. Bilh Michelson announced. The set- 
tlements were paced by a two-year con- 
tract at the big Revlon Cosmetics Co. 
providing wage increases of $6 to $10 a 
week, and a three-year contract bring- 
ing 2,000 workers in direct mail ad- 
vertising shops wage increases of $10.50 
a week, 

The outcome of the drive was uni- 
versally regarded by District 65 members 
as a notable achievement in view of the 
relatively poor business conditions in 
many of the firms whose contracts were 
up for renewal. Negotiating committees 
in all cases were backed by a program 
of thorough strike preparations and a 
policy of “No contract, no work.” In no 
shop was a strike necessary. 

In the union’s wholesale shops, such 
as textile, knitwear and buttons, and in 
retail and processing shops, wage gains 
of up to $10 a week for two years were 
won, and in all cases, these boosts were 
bolstered in the face of expected infla- 
tion by provisions for additional raises 
if the cost of living goes up: 


Revion Contract Terms 


The Revlon agreement covers 1,200 
workers in the company’s two New Jer- 
sey plants, located in Edison and Passaic. 
It provides $5 weekly raises now and $4 
next February for heavy work classifica- 
tions, with $4 now and $3 next year for 
light factory jobs. These increases are 
for about 85 percent of the workers. The 
balance, who are long service, higher 
paid employees, received a total of $1 
less over the two-year life of the agree- 
ment. Many job rates were boosted by 
an additional $1 a week, bringing the 
total two-year increase to $10. Cost-of- 
living adjustments on the contract’s an- 
niversary date are also provided. 

The direct mail settlement, covering 
2,000 employees of 38 firms in the em- 
ployers’ association, provides across-the- 
board wage increases of $4.50 on Feb. 1, 
1959, $3 next February, and $3 in Feb- 
ruary of 1961, plus cost-of-living adjust- 
ments each year. 





300 in Local 147 
Win Pay Increases 


NEW YORK CITY—Pay hikes for over 
300 members of Local 147 are provided 
in three new agreements, it was an- 
nounced by Business Mgr. Ted Bowman. 

At the Kreisler Industrial Mfg. Co. in 
Paterson, N.J., a 10 cents-an-hour in- 
crease was won for the 225 employees. 

Five cents of the raise began. Jan. 16 
with the balance due on the anniversary 
date. The raise brings the average wage 
up to $2.35 an hour at the plant. which 
makes special tube endings for the air- 
craft industry, Business Rep. Caesar 
Massa reported. 

Also provided in the two year pact are 
an improved vacation schedule with three 
weeks after 1” years of service; a ninth 
paid holiday; and three days bereave- 
ment leave in case of death in the imme- 
diate family, and one day if the deceased 
is an in-law. 

Business Rep. Jack Holowchik led the 
negotiations aided by a committee con- 
sisting of Shop Chairman James Hooten, 
Walter Smith, David Amber and Frank 
Pazzinga. 

A ten-cents-an-hour wage boost was 
won for the 60 employees in a two-year 
contract at the Joma Mfg. Co., makers 
of auto mirrors and novelty ash trays. 
At the same time, the minimum pay rate 
was raised from $1.25 to $1.40. Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield coverage for members 
and their families, including medical 
care, were also provided in the agree- 
ment. Negotiations were led by Bowman, 
assisted by Chairlady Helen Mulligan 
and Woodrow Jeffers. 

The 35 employees of Morays Mfg. Co., 
makers of watch bracelets, received five- 
cel.ts-an-hour wage increase effective 
Feb. 5. An additional five-cent adjust- 
ment was provided for a number of the 
employees in the one-year pact. Massa 
ard members Juanita Matos and Alida 
Roman handled the negotiations. 





Candy Local 50 Announces 


~ Pension Plan for Members 


NEW YORK CITY—A pension plan has been established for the mem- 


_ bers of Local 50, Candy and Confectionary Union, it 


was announced last 


week by Pres. Frank Scida. Approval of the employer-financed plan by 


have reached the age of 65 with 25 years 
Additional 


this Pension Plan,” said Scida. “No long- 
er will be we have to depend on the good- 
heartedness of an employer for a meas- 
ure of security in our later years. We 
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Marx Toy Joh Pickup Expected in W. Va. 


Union Distributes Government Aid to Hard-Hit Members 


GLENDALE, W. Va.—The heavy unemployment that struck this town when its only large industrial enter- 
prise, the Marx Toy Co., halted all production in mid-December, is being abated with the resumption of some 
operations there, it was reported by Int'l Rep. Charles Hess. 


Several departments in the big toy 
factory have been reopened in prepara- 
tion for assembly activity, and a num- 
ber of employees have been called back 
to their obs. If re-hiring continues at 
the current rate, Hess said, some 500 
workers would be employed by the end 
of March. They are members of RWDSU 
Local 149. 


About 500 to 600 is the normal num- 
ber at work at the Marx plant during 
the post-holiday ‘period. The recent shut- 
down marked the first time such a com- 
plete halt had taken place there. At 
peak production, Marx employs from 
1,000 to 1,200 workers. Hess said the 
Severe lag at Marx is “a highly abnormal 
‘state of affairs.” 


Meanwhile, the union is continuing 
to cooperate with the Government in 
distribution of surplus commodities to 
the jobless Local 149 members. original- 
ly estimated at about 1,000. The union 
headquarters on Seventh Street is serv- 
ing as the distribution center. 


Earnings Ceiling ‘Unfair’ 

Government requirements place an un- 
fairly low ceiling on earnings of sur- 
plus goods applicants, Hess said, and 
the union is seeking to have it lifted. 
To be eligible for this relief, an applicant 
must not make over $50 a month if sin- 
gle, $85 if married, $95 if he has one 
child, and $130 if more than one child. 
Under these harsh restrictions, many of 
the jobless find they are ineligible, Hess 
pointed out. 





Unemployment has been unusually 
acute in the entire state of West Vir- 
ginia, with the percentage he about 








12 to 13 percent of the total labor force, 
which is double that of the national 


average. 


"Toy Shop Joins RWDSU 


RANSON, W. Va.—The 25 employees of the E. E. Fairchild Corp., toy manu- 
facturers, are expected to name the RWDSU as their collective bargaining 
representative in an election next month, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Charles 


Filing the RWDSU’s petition for the election last week, Hess said that a large 
majority of the workers had already signed up in the union, with others ready 


to join soon, 


“They’re anxious to be represented by our union,” he explained, “because 
they’re working for substantial wages. Women workers get only $1.05 an hour 


and men, $1.25.” “ 


The Fairchild Corp., which moved here a year ago from Rochester, N. Y., 
where it still operates a paper box factory, makes children’s games and puzzles. 
The labor force of 25 is expected to double at full production, Hess said. 





DETROIT (PAI)—The Wayne Coun- 
ty AFL-CIO has declared war on une 
scrupulous merchants who are charging 
unreasonable interest rates and employ- 
ing other credit gimmicks. The labor 
lobby has asked the state legislature to 
adopt a law setting a maximum carrying 
charge that’ can be levied on furniture 
and household appliances. 

In Detroit, where unemployment is 
continuing at a high rate, execessive in- 
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Detroit AFL-CIO Hits Installment Charges 
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terest charges have become top-heavy 
burdens for many families. The labor 
body feels that regulation is necessary 
in the light of the large number of fore- 
closures, replevins and garnishments of 
wages levied against working people who 
suddenly, when they miss a payment dis- 
cover they are paying as high as 40 per 
cent interest on items they purchased on 
terms of “nothing down and 36 months 
to pay.” 





Organized Labor Helps Flood Victims 


COLUMBUS, O.—Organized labor, including many RWDSU locals in this state, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, donated its muscle in rescue ai.d relief operations for thousands of victims of disastrous mid-winter floods. 


With hundreds of trade unionists volunteering their services through 


network, more than 50 tons of food 
were handed out to families temporarily 
driven from their homes by the rising 
waters. 


Put in charge of the entire emergency 
food distribution operation was Joseph 
H. Mohler, one of the two full-time AFL- 
CIO staff representatives here. Back- 

oy . stopping him were 
». teams of 60 volun- 
teers a day, recruit- 
ed from the 
RWDSU, .the Auto 
Workers, Steelwork- 
ers, Machinists, 
Paperworkers and 
f the Glass’ Bottle 
| Blowers. 


Largest distribu- 
tion’ of the surplus 
‘commodities -—— ob- 
tained from the U, 
8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture and releas- 
ed to the Red Cross 
through the Ohio 
State Welfare Dept. 
—was in a low-cost 
federal housing pro- 
ject here. More than 
| 33,000 pounds of 

food was given to 
needy families in a 


the trade 
volunteers, 
ERNIE ASHTON Scores of trucks 

and union crews 
were mobilized by Mohler to carry out 
the tailgate distribution of such basic 
commodities as butter, cheese, milk, corn 
meal and flour. The emérgency -opera- 
tion continued for a week after the flood 
waters receded from their near-record 


union 





: 


As the surplus food distribution pro- 
@tam went on, hundreds of other union 


°6 


two-hour period by . 


the AFL-CIO Community Services 





volunteers donated their services to the 
Red Cross in its post-emergency rehabili- 
tation program in communities through- 
out Ohio and Pennsylvania hard-hit by 
the floods which claimed 100 lives, drove 
16,000 families from their homes, and 
caused more than $100 million damage. 

Members of AFL-CIO’ unions were 
particularly active in the backbreaking 
job of draining hundreds of flooded cel- 
lars. In some instances, pumping opera- 
tions had to be repeated when clogged 


sewers caused serious reflooding. This 
was followed by. an organized campaign 
to clean out silt clogging furnace pipes 
and valves in order to put heating sys- 
tems back into operation. 

In Newark, volunteer crews from Lo- 
cal 341 of the Steelworkers tackled the 
toughest of all the cleanup jobs—shovel- 
ing mud from houses which had born 
the brunt of the flood waters, scrubbing 
floors and cleaning up all traces of the 
flood to make homes habitable again. 





25c Boost at 
Garvin Farms 
In Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. Va.—A package 
representing a 25-cents-an-hour in- 
crease was achieved for the hourly- 
rated employees of Garvin Jersey 
Farms heer in a settlement reached 
recently, it was reported by Int'l 
Rep William Kee. Increases in com- 
missions for route salesmen were al- 
so won, Garvin’s staff of 65 are 
members of Unit U of Local 379. 


Under terms of the new two-and-a- 
half-year agreement. the hourly-rated 
employees will receive four hours straight 
time pay in addition to all hours worked 
—or four hours pay if not worked—on 
each of the six major holidays. This re- 
places the provision of time and a half 
after 32 hours-in the previous contract. 


Employees will now be scheduled to 
work a five-day, 45-hour week before 
new employees are hired and will receive 
the same pay formerly received for 4% 
hours. 


The schedule of hourly pay-rate in- 
creases is as follows: Jan. 1, 1959, four 
cents; Jan. 1, 1960, three cents; and Jan. 
1, 1961, three cents. 


New Plant Coming 


The company is planning construction 
of a new plant. The pact provides that 
if the building is not under way by Jan. 
1, 1961, the contract may be reopened 
for wages only. 


Terms covering the salesmen are as 
follows: Ice cream salesmen receive one 
cent per gallon increase on ice cream 
sales and one-quarter per cent increase 
per dozen on sales of novelties. Combi- 
nation wholesale milk and ice cream 
route salesmen receive two cents per gal- 
lon increase on Garvin brand ice cream 
and one cent per gallon increase on other 
brands; and %4% increase per dozen of 
novelties. 


Kee also reported that a new contract 
settlement in Automatic. Dairy Sales here 
gives a 75 cents a day raise to the two 
employees there, bringing their daily 
wage rate up.to $16.75. 





Big Wage Gains 
At Broughton's 


‘In Marietta, 0. 


MARIETTA, O.—A big wage gain for 
the 63 employees of the Broughton’s 
Dairy here was attained with the signing 
of a new contract with Unit M-1 of Local 
379, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Wil- 
liam Kee. 


All wagé rates, including “red circle,” 
were increased 15 cents per hour on Jan. 
28, with an additional five cents due on 
the anniversary date. Of the unit of 63 
members, 32 ire in the “red circle” cate- 
gory, Kee pointed out. Transport truck 
drivers get °0 cents per hour more this 
year plus five cents next year. 


Thus hourly wage rates in the skilled 
classification will be running from $1.75 
to $2.15, all with time and half after 40 
hours. New job rates will be $1.75 for 
skilled, $1.65 for semi-skilled and $1.55 
for general labor. All of them are to be 
hiked five cents next year.’ 


Two Hour Reduction 


For 1959, all regular hourly paid em- 
ployees will be scheduled to work 49 
hours per calendar week, a reduction of 
two hours, before new employees aré 
hired, During 1960, they will be required 
to work 48 hours before new hiring. 


Premium yay of five cents an hour is 
provided for employees working on shifts 
starting between the hours of 2 p.m and 
2 a.m.; and also for employees regularly 
working in the milk cooler. It was ver- 
bally agreed that an employee who in- 
frequently operates a dryer for a full 
work day will receive the skilled pay rate 
for the aay. The company further agreed 
to furnish overalls for transport drivers. 
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BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE—RWODSU Exec. Vice Pres. Arthur Osman, 








seated at right, meets with representatives of three Birmingham and three 

Gadsden locals to discuss current problems confronting them. At table with 

Osman is Ass’t Area Director Frank Parker. High on meeting agenda was 

Perfection Mattress strike. Locals represented were 261, 441, 436, 453, 
506 and 645. 





500 in 6 Memphis Plants 
‘Hike Pay in New Contracts 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Settlements involving some 500 RWDSU members 
employed in six feed mills and cotton compresses here have been reached 
by Local 19, it was reported by Pres. Lee N. Lashley. The plants are Quaker 


Oats Feed Mill, Allied Mills, McMillan 
Feed Mill, Federal Compress, ,Memphis 
Compress and Navy Yard Compress. 


Cost-of-living clauses in the contracts 
at Quaker Oats and at McMillan Mills 
had given the employees of the former 
an 18-cents hourly wage increase and 
those of the latter an 1ll-cents upward 
adjustment. In both plants, these 
amounts were frozen to the base rate. 
The new one-year contract at Quaker 
calls for a raise of two cents, retroactive 
to Nov. 7, 1958. With the COL adjust- 
ment this brings the minimum pay there 
up to $1.57. 


At McMillan, the three-year pact pro- 
vides for increases of five cents for each 
year. The first year hike, combined with 
the COL increase, brings the minimum 
there to $1.49. 


The three-year pact at Allied Mills 
provides a raise of seven cents for 1959, 


Swift Campaign Signs 
Miami Wholesale Firm 


MIAMI, Fla—A wholesale electrical 
supply company was added to the 
RWDSU fold last month in a swift or- 
ganizing campaign climaxed with a first 
contract providing wage boosts and vital 
welfare benefits, it was reported by Int'l 
Rep. Harry Bush. 


Terms of the three-year pact at Con- 
solidated Electric Supply, Inc., give 10 
to 20 cents per hour increases and set 
new minimum wages running from $1. 25 
to $1.45 per hour. The old minimum hir- 
ing rate was $1.10. 


Coverage under \the RWDSU South- 
eastern Health and Welfare Fund is pro- 
vided by employer contributions of $3.50 
a week for all of the workers—ware- 
housemen, counter-salesmen, drivers and 
pricing clerks. 


The contract also provides for 5-day, 
40-hour week with time and a half after 
eight hours in one day, 40 hours in one 
week, and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. 


Negotiations for the contract were 
preceded by settlement of severance pay 
for a worker dismissed during the organ- 
izing drive. With the company only nine 
weeks, the employee accepted four weeks’ 
pay. 

The negotiating committee, led. by 
Bush and Int'l Rep. Danny Klein, also 
included Charles Burgess and Wilbur 
Blanché. The latter was elected crew 
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six cents for 1960 and five cents for 
1961. A minimum of $1.41 is set by the 
seven cents in 1959. An additional paid 
holiday was also gained, with a provi- 
sion giving the day off to each employee 
on his birthday. Terms at Allied are re- 
troactive to Dec. 1. 


In each of these three compresses, the 
one-year contracts call for a two-cent 
raise. “The men in these plants,” said 
Lashley, “have started a consolidation 
drive to strengthen their ranks for the 
next round of negotiations.” 


Lashley led negotiations at each of the 
six plants. Midwest Regional Director Al 
Evanoff and Int’l Rep. Paul Fourcade as- 
sisted in the Quaker, McMillan, Allied 
and Federal] Compress talks. 


Following are the members of the ne- 
gotiating committees: Quaker — Josiah 
Williams, Robert Banks, Columbia Renix 
and James Anderson; McMillen — Roy 
Catchings, Maurice Burten, Walter Cof- 
fer, Shelton Jackson and Henry Monger; 
Allied—Warner Smith, A. C. Bell and 
Uless Griffin; . Federal — Leroy.~ Boyd, 
Shelly Hayslett, John Bradford and 
Fred Williams; Memphis—Frank Turner, 
Bennie Williams, Tom Hall and Bilburn 
Johnson; Navy Yard—Fred Cottrell, Al- 
phonzo Ward and T.D. Lewis. 


The South 





Election Sweeps for RWDSU 
Scored in Durham, No. Car. 
At 7-Up, Royal Crown Plants 


DURHAM, N.C.—The 7-Up and Royal Crown Cola bottling plants here 
have become RWDSU shops, successfully ending drives that began months 


ago. First contract negotiations were scheduled to start soon, 


Dir. Irv Lebold reported. 


Regional 


In NLRB-conducted elections held on the same day, Jan. 28, the em- 


ployees of both plants named the 
representative by comfortable margins. 


At 7-Up, production workers and sales- 
men voted 10 to 5 for the union, with 
three challenges. The company had at- 
tempted for several months to stall the 
election with jurisdictional technicalities. 


The vote at Royal Crown was 9 to 1, 
with two challenges. Here, too, the man- 
agement had put up strong resistance. 


Coca Cola Vote Studied 


Meanwhile, the NLRB is weighing evi- 
dence heard at a four-day hearing Feb. 
2-5, on the union-challenged results of 
an election at the local Coca Cola plant 
last Oct. 15 which the RWDSU won by 
a 22 to 16 count with seven ballots chal- 
lenged. The union contends that seven 
ballots were cast by supervisors. The 
company insists that there are no super- 
visors, managers or foremen in its plant. 


Lebold points cut, however, that all 
seven of the plant’s supervisory person- 
nel, including production manager, of- 
fice manager and route managers, ap- 
peared at the polling place during the 
election in flagrant attempt to influence 
the votes of the rank and file, and then 
cast ballots themselves. 





Veteran G. Patterson Dies; 
Charter Member of Local 19 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—George Patterson, 
a charter member of Local 19 and a 
veteran of early CIO organizing cam- 
paigns in Memphis, died here on Jan, 
22. 


Although a retired employee of the 
Gulf Atlantic Compress and Warehouse 
Co., Patterson did not retire from par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the union, 
Pres. Lee N. Lashley said. 


“His love for the union caused him to 
remain active in Local 19,” Lashley add- 
ed. Up to the time of his death Patter- 
son attended union meetings regularly 
and served as chaplain of the local. 


His wife, who was a devoted supporter 
of the local from its inception, died last 
year. 








$1,000 IN BACK PAY ordered by NLRB for three workers fired for union 


activity in RWDSU organizing drive at Birmi 


ngham Waste Paper Co., was 


result of union appeal to National Labor Relations Board. Above, Int'l Rep. 

Lester Bettice, left, looks over checks with Luther Huntley, who received 

$299, and John Flowers, who got $526. Third worker, George Owens, not 
shown, received $290. All were reinstated. . 


union as their collective bargaining 
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Barber Dairymen 
In Birmingham 
Win Key Gains 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Pay boosts and 
vital improvements in working conditions 
were won for the 120 employees of the 
Barber Dairy here in reopening negoti- 
‘ations recently, it was reported by Ass’t 
Area Director Prank Parker. 

Ice cream and milk plant workers re- 
ceived a $2.60 wage increase while tank ° 
truck drivers got a fhonthly hike of $20. 
Alternate route men received varied in- 
= all of them “substantial,” Parker 
said. 

The company also agreed to provide 
uniform allowances for the workers. Sen- 
jority, under a new .provision, will con- 
tinue to apply to workers when transfer- 
red from one department to another. 

Another improvement obtained was re- 
duction of the time period required of 
new tank truck drivers to reach the jour- 
neymen’s pay rate. 

A committee of twelve Barber workers 
led by Parker represented the union in 
negotiations. The members were: 

Norman Shefano, Hack Owen, William 
Gober, Ray Cobble, Bruce Ledbetter, Ray 
Neely, Jerome Kimbrough, Ernest Fuller, 
Clarence “Tiny” Gamble, Robert Clem, 
Billy Powell :nd Juliys White. 


150 in Newport News 
Insist on Pay Boost 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va.—Contract re- 
newal negotiations with the Hiden Ware- 
house and Storage Co. here were stalled 
last week, it was reported by Regional 
Dir. Irv Lebold. 

The company, which works with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad in the 
handling of tobacco for export, is ready 
to renew its contract—but without a 
wage increase for its 150 employees. It 
also wants to eliminate the cost-of-living 
clause in the old pact. 

These proposals “were of course com- 
pletely rejected” by the union, Lebold 
said, and counter-proposals were made 
to the ‘company as a compromise. 

Meanwhile, the leadership of Local 27A 
was meeting with the Railroad Brother- 
hood, the Maritime Union and the Long- 
shoremens Union to arrange cooperation 
in case an agreement with Hiden is not 
reached. : 

The union negotiating committee is led 
by ‘27A’ Pres. James H .Thomas. Involved 
‘ix. the talks were Suffolk Local 26 Pres. 
Locke J. Parker and Sgt.-at-Arms Lee 
R. Ray. 








“Langston Named 
To United Appeal 
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~ 500 Trade Union Delegates 
Demand B.C. Government Act 
In Unemployment Emergency 


VICTORIA, B.C.—Almost 500 singing, banner-waving trade unionists, 
including a delegation of RWDSU members, marched on the capital build- 
ing to lobby for support of labor’s program to relieve serious unemploy- 


ment in British Columbia. 


Led by B.C. Federation of Labor president William Black, the march- 
ers diverged into groups and buttonholed key members of the Legislature. 





Nova Scotia Local 
Takes to TV in 
5-Day Week Drive 


SYDNEY, N.S.—Local 596 is current- 
ly waging a drive for the five-day week 
for workers in the retail and wholesale 
industries in this area. 

Led by Business Agent J. D. White, 
the union leadership is soliciting the in- 
terest of various town, city and county 
councils and enlisting the support of all 
organized labor hereabouts. 

Last week, union spokesmen partici- 
pated in a live telecast sponsored by the 
St.. Francis Xavier College Extension 
Dept. to promote interest in the five- 
day week. The union has taken part in 
@ number of other programs in the 
school’s TV series. 

St. Francis Xavier, known as “The 
People’s School,” is “doing much to bring 
the need for trade unions to the atten- 
tion of the public,” White said. 

The school’s annual TV series of. 22 
live programs and four films deals with 
such phases of labor as the union shop 
and minimum wage, as well as the five- 
day week. Cost of the programs is shared 
by the school and organized labor. 

If enough public support is developed 
as a result of the programs, White said, 
it is hoped that a statutory 5-day week 
can be promulgated in the province, 


The RWDSU members interviewed R. 
Williston, Minister of Lands and Forests, 

Williston’s answers to their questions 
were “noncommital and evasive,” Int'l 
Rep. Bud Hodgins reported, “as were 
those of other members of the Social 
Credit Government.” However, he add- 
ed, the CCF members of the Legislature 
were in unanimous approval of all points 
in the labor brief. 


Hodgins summarized the conclusions 
of the lobbyists as follows: 


1. Government members are opposed 
to declaring a state of emergency on the 
unemployment problem. 


2. The Government is not prepared 
to improve the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 


3. The Government is noncommital on 
plans to legislate a 


4, The Government indicated it would 
use the Civil Defense Act to break strikes. 


5. The Government was evasive on 
proposals for a moratorium on debts of 
unemployed workers being deprived of 
their homes and chattels. 


Hodgins nevertheless feels that the 
rally was a success. He added that the 
B.C. Federation of Labor would follow 
up with further action in the near future. 


Representing the RWDSU, in addition 
to Hodgins, were Reps. R. S. Colbert and 
Ray Haynes; Local 580 Vice Pres. Ken 
Kyle and R. Love, chairman of the Local 
535 Unemployment Committee. 





Peters Attacks New Attempts 
To Blame Labor for Inflation 


OTTAWA (CPA) — Concerted efforts to make labor the “scapegoat” 


for inflation were strongly attacked 


during the Throne Speech debate in 


the Commons by Arnold Peters (CCF—Timiskaming). 


Official goverment figures, he pointed 
out, ‘“‘suggest that wages have been 
slightly lower than the increase in pro- 
ductivity. 


“This would tend to contradict com- 
pletely the statement of the manufac- 
turers’ association, newspapers and finan- 


Raises, Welfare Gains 
In New Mason’s Pact 


ST. CATHERINE, Ont.—Pay boosts 
ranging from $2 to $4 a week for the 
employees of Mason’s Dairy here were 
won in recently completed negotiations, 
it was reported by Int'l Rep. George 
Barron. 


The agreement was reached after 
lengthy talks in which management 
pleaded inability to grant any wage in- 
creases. Negotiations lasted right up to 
the strike deadline, Barron said. 


Also won in the agreement were gains 
in welfare benefits, including life in- 
surance, weekly indemnity and P.S.I. 
hospitalization, with the company pay- 
ing the full cost,-instead of half as 
before. Improvement in the bonding of 
salesmen was also arranged in the agree- 
ment. 


The negotiations committee, led by 
Barron, included Bernie Pateman, Dick 
Slingerland, Ed McLelland, Bill Saund- 
ers and Charlie Beckett. 
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cial publications that increases in wages 
are responsible for the high cost of liv- 
ing,” he said. 

“For this period, 1947 to 1955, pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing rose by 32:12 


percent and real wage rates by only 30.51. 


percent,” the CCF member continued. 


CCF members, he said, support the: re- 


cent Canadian Labor Congress demand 
for immediate public investigation of 
price policies in the auto, steel, farm 
implement and other basic industries. 


“Statistics are available by the score 

to prove to us that both wages and pri- 

-ces are rising independently of each oth- 
- er,” Peters continued. 


Union demands for wage increases, 
which have been justified before con- 
_Ciliation boards and public opinion “as 
only maintaining the standard of living 
that their employes previously enjoyed,” 
often lag months and sometimes years 
behind boosts in the cost of living, “and 
the worker finds that after obtaining a 
wage increase that he has not been able 
to maintain his standard of living,” Pe- 
ters stated. is 


The Prime Minister’s demand that 
labor “hold the line,” made at the CLC 
convention in Winnipeg last April, was 
branded “unfair” by Peters, who noted 
that Mr. Diefenbaker made “no effort 
to preach restraint to the other seg- 
ments of our economy.” 


“right-to-work” law. - 





A LOCAL IS BORN with chartering of unit of newly organized employees of Dominion 

Stores branch in St. John, N.B. Above, officers of Local 1065 proudly display the 

International charter as their organizer, Int’l Rep. W. J. Kensit beams. Left to right 
are Treas. Ken McEwen and his wife, and Pres. James McMackin and his wife. 


N.B. Labor Supports RWDSU 
In Dominion Stores Fight 


ST. JOHN, N.B.—The three Dominion Stores branches here are on 
organized labor’s “Unfair” list and will remain there until it returns a 
dismissed worker to his job and recognizes the RWDSU’s application for 


certification as representative of the 
employees of the King’s Square branch. 

The St. John District Labor Council 
is giving all-out support to the RWDSU’s 
fight and is manning picketlines at the 
three branches, branding Dominion as 
unfair. The campaign is supplemented 
by a union truck carrying a banner with 
the same message, cruising St. John’s 
main streets. 

“We're going to convince the Dominion 
management that it must treat the 
RWDSU with the respect due a lawful 
trade union,” said Int’l Rep. Walter J. 
Kensit, who has been leading organizing 
efforts into the Maritime Provinces. 

The. Kings Square branch was or- 
ganized several weeks ago with almost 
80% of the 42 employees signed up in 
the union. They formed the first RWDSU 
unit in the province of New Brunswick 
and were chartered as Local 1065. 


Store Manager Defies Law 

Management of the store refused to 
post the notice of application for cer- 
tification filed by the new local with 
the N.B. Labor Relations Board. It fur- 
ther defied the law by firing a clerk 
active in the organizing drive. He was 
reinstated after strong union protests; but 
@ second employee, also active in the 
drive, was. then dismissed, and the com- 
pany has refused to discuss the second 
case. 

Kensit said that the company’s slogan, 
“The Folks Are More Friendly at Domi- 
nion,” “certainly doesn’t apply to the 
Kings Square store manager and the labor 
relations policies.of the company.” 

He pointed out that employees of the 
Dominion branches in St. John are re- 
ceiving $24 to $30 less per week for the 
Same work performed by Dominion em- 
ployees in Ontario. 

Says the union leaflet handed to pe- 
trons of the St. John branches: “Support 
organized labour’s fight for decent wages. 
Refuse to patronize the Dominion Stores 
while they are unfair to labour.” 
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Canadians Ordering Costlier Meals 
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440° Leader Retires 
In St. Catherine 


ST. CATHERINE, Ont.—Art Hol- 
mes, secretary-treasurer of the Ni- 
agara Division of Dairy “Workers 
Local 440 and a veteran employee of 
Sunshine Dairy, Ltd., has retired, . © 

“We will miss his services,” said Int'l 
Rep. George Barron, local director, “and 
it is hoped that he will remain with the 
division: in an advisory capacity. For his 
knowledge of the union and its members 
is invaluable.” 

Holmes, who worked at Sunshine Dairy 
for over 30 years and was an active of- 
ficer of the Sunshine unit since its or- 
ganization into the RWDSU over 10 years 
ago, was honored at a dinner here on 
Jan. 13. Every member of the unit at- 
tended the affair, which was held in the 
Colonia] Club ‘n St. Catherine. 

Speakers at the dinner were Local 440 
Exec. Sec;-George Ramsbottom and Edu- 
cational Director Gordon D. Reekie. 





Big Raises Won in Sydney 
At Nat'l Canadian Drug 


SYDNEY, N. S.—Recently negotiated 
amendments to the Local 596 agreement 
‘with National Canadian Drugs give wage 
increases ranging from $27 to $41 a 
month, it was reported by Business Agent 
J. D. White. 

These boosts bring the total monthly 
increase since the group was organized 
in 1955 to a level of from $73 to $85, 
White pointed out. He also noted that 
there has been no turnover of personnel 
in National Canadian since that date, 
which he termed “remarkable.” 

Negotiations for the raises were carried 
on by White and Shop Steward Gordon 
McKenzie. 





OTTAWA (CPA)—Canadians of today are eating more expensive foods, and 
more prepared foods, than twenty years ago, according to an Agriculture Depart- 
ment study. The average Canadian still spends about 25 percent of his dispos- 
able income on food, but tastes have turned toward more variety and higher 


quality. 


Consumption of fruits and tomatoes has risen from 139 to 239 pounds per 
person, while that of low-cost energy foods such as cereal products, potatoes 
and sugar has sagged. Because Canadians are eating less bread and potatoes, 
consumption of butter and margerine in the 1955-57 period was 58 pounds per 
person, 2.6 pounds less than consumption of butter alone in 1935-39. 
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fa, ‘Prosperity’ — With 
THE = fm Four Million Jobless? 


Maybe it will go down in the history books as the “recession of 1958” 
—but for millions of Americans the recession is still very real in the second 


. month of 1959, and there is little likelihood that the coming months will 
*F bring any great reduction in the number of unemployed. Although Presi- 

e 2 dent Eisenhower and other Republicans are proclaiming that the U.S. is 

more prosperous than ever—and taking credit for the nation’s recovery— 

fy there are still far too many signs of weakness in our economy to warrant 


such statements. 


» | °. Item; Latest government reports show 4,108,000 unemployed—more 
Shy re than 6 percent of the entire labor force. This figure does not take into 
, account the millions of workers forced to work less than full-time, or the 
J loss of days and weeks of work due to temporary shutdowns. 
Item: Only about 30 percent of the 5,437,000 who were unemployed 
, last June when the “1958 recession” was at its worst have gone back to 
iv 4 


work. Total non-farm employment did not increase at all between mid- 
September and the end of the year—even though production, sales and 
e’ 4 profits went up. 


Item: Although this is the height of the season in the auto industry 
and production is higher than it was a year ago, there are still more than 
200,000 unemployed auto workers in the Detroit area. The reason: new 
labor-saving equipment installed in recent months by the car manufac- 
turers. It has been estimated that Detroit could turn out as many cars as 
it did in record-breaking 1955 with 100,000 fewer workers. The state of 
Michigan has over 300,000 unemployed—or more than 11 percent of its 
labor force. 


Item: More than half of the nation’s 149 major employment areas 
reported a “substantial labor surplus’—that is, unemployment exceeding 
6 percent—in January. This was an increase of more than two-thirds in 
the number of areas reporting heavy unemployment a year ago. In Jan- 
uary 1958, only 45 were in this classification. Only three of the 149 areas 
were listed as having low unemployment in January, 1959, while 70 others 
were classified as having a “moderate labor surplus.” In 34 major cities, 
at least one out of every eight workers is unemployed. 


Item: Countless thousands of unemployed workers are in a worse fix 
right now than they were at any time last year. Many have used up all 
their regular state unemployment compensation as well as their additional 
federal benefits. In New York State alone, nearly 250,000 have exhausted 
their state benefits; close to 100,000 have also used up their federal rights. 


Item: The worst plight is faced by workers in chronically depressed 
areas. Textile towns in New England, mining towns in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania had been having hard times even before the recession hit 
last year. Now their condition is desperate. In Harlan County, Kenwcky, 
55,000 men, women and children are supported by a payroll of some 5,000 
workers, most of them coal miners and many working only part time. In 
Glendale, West Virginia, the big Marx Toy Co. plant has taken back only 
a small fraction of its 1,000 employees who were laid off before Christmas. 
Many of the jobless workers are receiving government distributions of sur- 
plus food through their union, RWDSU Local 149. 


» ” * 


These examples could be multiplied many times over. Our purpose in 
citing them is not to show how bad things are in these United States— 
because the fact is that things are not bad—in the sense that our nation 
is not on the verge of collapse. But they’re certainly not as good as Pres. 
Eisenhower would like us to believe. And, most important of all, they could 
be a lot. better not only for the 14 million Americans who constitute the 
families of unemployed workers, but also for all the rest of us who would 
benefit by full employment and an ever-increasing standard of living. 


The capacity of our country to produce the necessities and luxuries 
of life is the wonder of the world. It is that capacity—and our ability to 
keep it growing—that have made the United States rich and powerful 
beyond the imaginings of earlier generations. 


Today we are confronted by new challenges—the challenge of auto- 
mation, the challenge of competition from the rapidly developing industrial 
might of Soviet Russia, the challenge of great new opportunities opened 
up for us by recent achievements in science. Are our nation’s leaders going 
to meet these by parroting over and over again that everything is fine just 
the way it is? Can we ignore the plight of those who are the victims of 
our industrial progress and close our eyes to the blight of their poverty 
in the midst of abundance? 


Let us remind our leaders that while they may have forgotten the 
recession, we haven’t. Let us give our support to those who are fighting 
for the kind of laws that will not only end this recession but prevent an- 
other one. Let us realize the tremendous potential that exists in our coun- 
try for achievement in peace as well as in war—for schools and hospitals, 
for homes and playgrounds, for roads and parks—for all the things we 
need that human skills and our natural resources together can provide. 
Let us have these things now—we have the means; we only lack the 
leadership. , : 
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How to 





- Photograph 
Your Pets 


S ov vocnots of,pets merit an important place in anyone’s family picture record. 
For one thing, a well beloved pet is a genuine member of the family. For an- 
other, our animals have swith comparatively short lives that they are all too 
soon only a fond memory. ‘he time to get a picture is now—while the kitten is 
still tiny and cute, while old Fido is still trotting with the kids to the school bus. 


Photographing pets can bring wonderfully satisfying results or, something 
quite the opposite. The wrong way is to let Junior swoop up the animal and 
clutch him tightly while you snap. You won’t get a real picture this way. 


What you want to catch on film are the characteristics that make you 
so fond of your pet. You want a picture that shows him as his natural self. This 
may take a little patience but you will find it worth it. 


As a preliminary, have your camera loaded and in some handy spot where 
you can reach it quickly. Then you will be ready when a good picture oppor- 
tunity arises. When Tabby is stretched out at her most impressive in the for- 
bidden chair, you can take her picture first and scold her afterwards. In the 
same way you can catch Fido’s eager pose as he waits at the door for the mas- 
ter to come home. 


Adult animals do not present too many difficulties if you use judgment 
and wait for the proper pose. As a precaution, never attract your dog’s atten- 
tion just before you snap as he will almost certainly come running toward you. 
Baby beasties, however, usually refuse to stay in one place long enough to allow 
the photographer much time for deliberation. 


Dish of Food Helps Photo 


A good way to keep a young animal where you want him !s to use a dish of 
food. You can select your camera angle, focus, and snap at your leisure while 
the pup or kitten laps a bowl of milk. You will have a true-to-life action pose too, 


Another method is to select ahead of time the exact spot where you wish 
the animal to be. After your camera is correctly aimed at this place, have an 
accomplice pick up the animal, drop it on the selected spot and back away quick- 
ly. In the instant before the subject starts running, you snap. 


If you just can’t make your pet stay put long enough for a quick snap, or 
if you are not sure of your ability to take a picture of him in motion, why not 
sneak.up on him when he is sleeping and catch him then. A sleeping pup or kit- 
ten has the same look of appealing defenselessness as a sleeping baby. It’s a 
picture that can’t miss. For an added heart tug, place a favorite plaything— 
bone, ball, or old slipper—beside the slumberer. It will look as if he had dropped 
off exhausted after a happy romp. 


If you are using a simple fixed focus camera ,you will be more sure of your 
results if you utilize one of these methods. With an adjustable camera, set the 
shutter at 1/200 and open the stop proportionately according to the light con- 
ditions. With this setting you can get a good picture even if the animal is 
moving. 


Before snapping the picture, look over the background with a critical eye. 
Try to have as few objects as possible behind and around the animal. If the sur- 
roundings are cluttered he will not show up plainly in the finished picture. A 
wide stretch of grassy lawn makes an excellent background. 


Camera Angle Important 


Another important factor is camera angle. If you are taking a picture of 
a small animal and shoot down on him from above, the effect will be disap- 
pointing. It is better to crouch low and bring the camera into line with the 
body. When photographing a larger pet, such as a horse, you may have to go 
to the other extreme and stand on a low chair to obtain the best camera angle. 
Study your subject in the camera viewfinder to determine the best vantage 
point before making your snapshot. : 


Pointing up the size of your pet will add charm to the picture, particu- 
larly if he is unusually large or very small. You probably won’t be photographing 
a pet elephant so we need not figure how to handle that situation. But you may 
have a majestic Great Dane or a toy fox terrier pup or a wee kitten. 


Size is emphasized by contrast with something in the environment whose 
dimensions are recognized. One pose that has been taken repeatedly is a tiny 
puppy in a shoe. This picture is popular because we all know the approximate 
size of a shoe ahd realize that a pup must be very small to fit inside one. A kitten 
on the palm of someone’s hand will tell the same story. 


When photographing a very large dog you can obtain excellent contrast by 
having a small toddler stand beside him. You can get a nice picture of the baby, too. 
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MOONLIGHTING 


Moonlighters are not college kids who spoon on 
the banks of the Wabash. They don’t live in the 
back hills of Kentucky and practice brew-it- 
yourself. They don’t have anything-to do with 
launching satellites, moon missiles and assort- 
ed heavenly hardware. 


A moonlighter holds down two jobs at the 
same time. 


There’s no doubt that moonlighting is waxing, 
not waning. A recent Department of Commerce 
survey estimates that 3.7 million American work- 
ers were moonlighting last year; that figure is 
just about double the 1950 estimate of 1.8 million. 


The moonlighters’ rise brings up an interest- 
ing question. If America is the most prosperous 
nation in history, Why do more and more work- 
ing men and women find it necessary to take a 
second (and even a third) job in this prosperous 
land? 


Economists haye suggested two answers. The 
first, strange as it seems, is prosperity—keeping 
up with the Joneses next door. The young sub- 
urban resident, this argument holds, takes an ex- 
tra job evenings or Saturdays so that he can drive 
a better car, buy a hi-fi set, send the kids to 
camp for the summer—in general, to better his 
life and keep. up with the life his neighbors enjoy. 


The second—and far more common—an- 
swer won’t surprise RWDSU members, who don’t 
need an economist to tell them the big story: 
workers take a second job to keep up with the 
soaring cost of living. 


Never mind the Joneses. The second job keeps 
the bill collecting wolf off the mortgaged door- 
step. 


Keeping Pace with C-of-L 


Government figures on the cost of living in 
this prosperous nation show that the average of 
all prices has gone up more than 23% since 1950. 
(Certain items like medical care are 40% above 
1950 costs). And wages have just not kept pace, 
regardless of what the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers 
bay. 


Droves of workers are converting their leisure 
hours into part-time jobs. The simple explana- 
tion of the seeming paradox is the desire for ex- 
tra income. The credo of the moonlighter seems 
to be: All work and no play make the jack of 
two trades a dull boy; but it sure helps him pay 
his bills. ° 


At one time the moonlighter was a pretty rare 
nocturnal bird. Policemen, firemen and postal 
clerks have long been traditional moonlighters, 
but the economic squeeze since 1950 has pushed 
a lot of work-now, play-later recruits into the 
lengthening ranks of the double-jobbers .One out 
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Nearly 4 Million 
Americans 
Hold Down 
Two Jobs 


of every ten farmers in America is a moonlighter 
now. So is a startling 75% of the nation’s men 
schoolteachers. 


Moonlighting is proving attractive even to 
higher-paid industrial workers. Nearly half a 
million craftsmen and skilled workers—plus an- 
other half million production workers—the ma- 
jority unionized, are holding two jobs. One firm 
estimates that fully one-half its most skilled 
personnel rush off to other jobs when the whis- 
tle blows at the end of the day shift. American 
workers are rapidly trading their leisure time 
for goods and services. 


Among moonlighters, nonfarm workers put in 
an average of twelve hours a week on the second 
job—which probably is a trade or service job 
like gas-station attendant, supermarket clerk, 
TV repairman, etc. These occupations seem to 
provide plenty of opportunity for evening and 
weekend work. 


Frequently, moonlighters will seek out work 
quite different from the kind they perform dur- 
ing the day. Most workers like variety in their 
after-dark pursuits. Less than a third in a sur- 
veyed sample held two jobs in identical cate- 
gories, and many of these were duplicating on 
farms, or were professional people, who also tend 
to stay in their own pastures while moonlighting. 
But managers, officials, and proprietors do not; 
they seek other fields of endeavor. This practice 
caused embarrassment last year when an office 
boy walked into a clothing store and was fitted 
for a suit by his daytime boss. 


Men are much more likely to take to moonlight 
than women. Almost three times as many men 
as women take second jobs (seven per cent in 
contrast to two and a half per cent of the em- 
ployed women). Married men, naturally, are the 
most likely of all to take a second job, especially 
as a replacement of their wives’ pre-small-chil- 
dren jobs. Oddly, though, among middle-aged 
and older couples, the chances are better that 


the husband will have two jobs when the wife 
also is working. 


The incidence of moonlighting among workers 
in most industry groups is fairly similar, around 
four to five per cent. But in the government, en- 
tertainment, and recreation fields, the rate of 


— holding goes up to eight or nine per 


Some two hundred thousand American work- 


érs apparently are iron men. They have three or 
more jobs.. ; 


Moonlighting adds to the take-home, but at 
what price? 


How to Keep Wife Happy 


Recently a syndicated advice-to-the lovelorn 
columnist told a disgruntled housewife to mend 
her high-spending ways and show her moonlight- 
ing spouse she could live on one paycheck—or 
lose her husband to his jobs. 


Most doctors feel that the moonlighter is a 
poor health risk. Said the chief physician of an 
electronics concern: “Physically, thése people 
become tired,. ‘run-down,’ and cannot produce 
quality work. Furthermore, their home life be- 
comes neglected and there is no longer a healthy 
family environment.” 


Another doctor said, “I believe the disadvan- 
tages of moonlighting from a medica! point of 
view are the developing of chronic mental and 
physical fatigue from inadequate rest and the 
pressure of doing two jobs.” He added that the 
fatigued person. is accident-prone because of 
slower reflexes, 


Many industrialists claim that moonlighters 
tend to be poor workmen, having higher absentee 
rates, lower productivity, and increased injury 
rates. But a trade-publication survey showed this 
conclusion is not universally shared. 


- 


Among those employers who hire moonlight- 
ers the opposite opinion was held—eighty-four 
per cent of the comments ranged from “ade- 
quate” to “excellent.”.A metalware manufacturer 
put it succinctly: “They perform adequately or 


_ we replace them.” 


- To be considered a moonlighter, a worker must 
get paid on a second job that takes at least 10 
hours a week. A few moonlighters punch in as 
many as 70-90 hours weekly, like one eager beaver 
turned up by the survey. He had two jobs at 3742 
hours apiece, got in some overtime on Saturday 
when he got a chance, and studied aute mecha- 
nics in his spare time. 


“I don’t feel spry like I used to,” he admitted 
to the interviewer. “1 guess I’m run down a bit.” 
Must be that auto mechanics course. 


By SIDN! Y MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Exjert for The Record 


ae increasing evidence that merchandis- 
ers are becoming highly skilled in manipulating 
families into buying unnecessarily expensive 
goods, especially in foods. Several] surveys have 
shown that impulse buying largely has replaced 
the pre-planned menus and written shopping 
lists once considered the foundation of good 
household management. 


One recent study, by the Indiana Experiment 
Station, found that today’s food shovper waits to 
get to the store to do much of her meals planning. 
Much merchandising today is aimed at “im- 
pulse” buying, the report notes. Shoppers decide 
in the store what to buy among a wide variety 
of items, new products, new packages and spe- 
cials. Fewer than half the country’s homemak- 
ers now make any definite meal plans in ad- 
vance, the Indiana researchers estimate. 


And while eight out of ten housewives ques- 
tioned said they believed a “good homemaker” 
would use a prepared list most of the time, many 
who believe in having a list still shop without 
one. 


Significantly, the surveys found that house- 
wives with higher incomes are most likely to use 
shopping lists. 


There’s no doubt that many families are being 
successfully manipulated by glamorous packag- 
ing and shrewdly-planned displays, and are fail- 
ing to study what they buy. An Agriculture De- 
partment survey discovered most women never 
even look to see how many ounces a can has, or 
look past the name on a frozen-food package to 
read the other information. 


About the only items modern hdéusewives do 
seem to really study nowadays are the fancy 
foods in the new “gourmet” and “hospitality” 
devartments you now see in many markets. Wo- 
men are fascinated by these fancy foods like 
guava jelly, store managers report. Housewives 
study them not from a nutritional point of view, 
but to see what new thing ‘they can serve family 
cr guests. 


Retailers themselves are convinced that today’s 
women are not deeply interested in shopping 
for foods on an economical, nutritional basis. 
When stores occasionally do try to advise cus- 
tomers what to serve for best nutrition, they 
meet almost complete indifference, one merchan- 
dising expert reports. 


How Stores Persuade Shoppers 


Here are some of the ways stores manipulate 
your buying decisions: 


In‘a recent survey by this reporter, one store 
manager pointed to a shelf display of soap pads 
at two for 35 cents. “If the price went up to two 
for 39, I could triple their sale simply by remov- 
ing them from the shelf and stacking them at 
the end of the aisle in a display with three fac- 
ings,” he commented. Another supermarket 
found it sold much more cheese by putting it out 
in odd-sized pieces rather than uniform wedged. A 
manager of a Jitney Jungle market in the South 
found that if his competition offered chickens 
at 69 cents apiece, he could increase his own sales 
by offering slightly larger birds at 98 cents, even 
though this was actually a price raiser. 


The goods that are easiest to reach aren’t. nec- 
essarily the best to buy. Often they are the goods 
the store wants you to choose. Stores have found 
you are more likely to buy an item if it is posi- 
tioned on the shelves from your waist to your 
neck. They also have learned how to stimulate 
children’s demands—by displaying goods in bas- 
kets instead of on the shelves—or at the child’s 
hand instead of eye level. Some now display toys 
in. the cereal department. In The Hidden Per- 
suaders, Vance Packard reps#rted that some sup- 
ers provide miniature shopping carts so children 
can trot behind Mommy and pick out things to 
toss into their own baskets. 


And of course, mothers now more often buy 
cereals on the basis of the premiums the chil- 
dren see advertised on the boxes, than on the 
basis of nutrition and value for the money. 


A major result of impulse buying and browsing 
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among the open counters and cases is that we 
now buy more meat, especially the factory-pre- 
pared delicatessen, and now serve meat at most 
other meals besides the main one, one survey 
found. Consumption of ice cream, candy and soft 
drinks also has jumped. A typical super today 
disviays 400 different kinds of candy, lollipops 
and gum. 


Another effect of impulse buying is the mod- 
ern tendency to buy smaller packages. Our par- 
ents used to save money by buying 100-pound 
sacks of potatoes, twenty-five pound bags of roll- 
ed oats, and the huge No. 10-size cans of fruit, 
Nowadays the big seller is the No. 303 can con- 
taining sixteen ounces of food. It has. displaced 
‘many of the 20-ounce cans, while the husky No. 
2% can now is hard to find at all. 


One supermarket manager in a moderate-prioe 
garden-apartment suburb told this reporter that 
“96 percent of the younger housewives now live 
out of cans and frozen-food packages.” 


Prepared Focds Boost Costs 


There’s no statistical backing for his contemp- 
tuous claim. But there is statistical evidence that 
impulse buying is causing us to buy costlier 
foods, im the fact that food spending increased 
faster in the 1948-55 period than food prices rose, 


Of course, not all the increase in food costs is 
due to the tendency to impulsively buying cost- 
lier foods.. Some (but not most) of the prepared 
foods are as cheap if not cheaper than the do-it- 
yourself. Frozen and canned orange juice, and 
some of the cake mixes, are examples of reason- 
ably-priced prepared items. 


In fact, the tendency to explain away rising 
prices by “built-in maid service” is a little mis- 
leading. It’s only part of the reason. A Govern- 
ment survey found that the average cost of food 
per person rose 18 percent from 1948 to 1957. Ris- 
ing prices account for about half the increase. 
The other factors were substitution of more ex- 
pensive food, slightly more food eaten per per- 
son, and more meals eaten out. 


Store operators have been so embarrassed by 
the rise in the food price index and the steady 
widening of the spread between farm and retail 
prices, that they can only believe the Govern- 
ment’s figures must be wrong. .First, the Super 
Market Institute harried the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics into a special survey of weekend prices 
to prove to the market operators that even though 
they offer some money-saving weekend specials, 
food prices still have risen. Doggedly, the Insti- 
tute now is sponsoring an “anti-price index” 
campaign hinting that the consumer price index 
is inadequate if not downright inaccurate, and 
showing meals you can prepare at even less cost 
than a year ago, f 


U. S. Survey Stands Up 


All the campaign has proved is that poultry 
is relatively cheap this year, which every econom- 
ical housewife’s family already knows only too 
well. Some operators even expressed alarm that 
the campaign will teach housewives to buy more 
of the specials, which they feel are primarily 
“designed to lure traffic,” as Supermarket News, 
a trade paper, reports. 


Now the National Association of Food Chains 
is attacking the Government’s Consumer Price 
Index because it measures prices of enly 80 foods. 
This is another red herring with which the chain- 
store association is trying to confuse the public. 
Even though it might be desirable to include a 
few more items in the index, the 80 measured 
are the important, basic foods, and provide a 
sound statistical yardstick of price trends. 


What the food chains aren’t anxious to ad- 
vertise, is that their own booming profits are one 
reason for the food-cost jump. Profits as a per- 
centage of invested capital of eight leading 
chains in 1957 reached the highest level since 
1940, while their profits as a percentage of sales * 
were the highest since 1950. 


Thus, impulse buying is profitable for some- 
body, but not for you. The real money-saving 


‘way to shop is to plan meals around the leaders 


and cut-price specials the stores advertise. “The 
only shopper I respect,” one store manager said, 
“is the one who buys the specials and avoids the 
high-priced impulse items.” 
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An Exclusive 


Interview 


“ 


JOHN KERR, 
A Rising Star 


By MAIA RODMAN 


“To be an actor, I think, must be dreadful. He is the most vulnerable of ar- 
tists. When he offers his skill to the public judgment, he offers himself entire, 
and no detail of his appearance is exempt from the general scrutiny. His stride, 
his voice, the very shape of his nose may be called into question by the critical 
spectator. No other artist is similarly exposed. No lady poet, for instance, need 
fear that her romantic sonnets wil be condemned merely because she happens 
to be a trifle fat, or a novelist worry lest his narrative of barracks’ life be re- 
jected on the ground that his receding chin and shrill little laugh do not har- 
monize with his use of ‘manly obscenities. Yet the actor, be he ever so talented, 
is commonly expected to meet physical requirements that are infinitely more 
exacting than these. And since he is himself the medium through which he ex- 
presses his art, any critical attack on his performance is, in a sense, an attack 
upon his person.” —Donald Malcolm in The New Yorker 


John Kerr does: net think it is dreadful to be an actor. He believes, 
though, that acting is “a precarious, short-term career, a gamble in which 
the odds are that the actor will never make a living out of his trade... . 
—— odds go up when he is an artist with the courage to risk being 
a failure.” 


At 28, John Kerr has played leading roles in six motion pictures (he is 
currently being seen in “South Pacific’), four Broadway plays and numer- 
ous television plays. 


Despite his youth, John Kerr is a person who takes his work very se- 
riously and has devoted his thoughts, as well as his energies, to his chosen 
profession. He is relatively little known, because of his distaste for pub- 
licity. He believes the actor’s place is on the stage, rather than in the 
newspapers. 


“A performer owes his public a continuing quality of performance, but 
that is all he owes them,” he told us during a recent interview. “I don’t 
think it’s anybody’s business what my private life is like, and certainly I 
don’t think that inviting Ed Murrow into my living room and showing the 
public my furniture will help people to appraise me as an artist.” 


There is no doubt that John ferr is a man of strong convictions— 
and he doesn’t hesitate to express them. While he is outspokenly pro-union 
(he belongs to three: Actors Equity, the Screen Actors Guild and the Fed- 
eration of Television and Radio Artists), he is opposed to a merger of 
these and other performers’ unions. 


“I am emphatically against the proposed merger,” he says. “I am 
afraid of the power that such a monopoly would wield. And I firmly be- 
lieve that a union can be strong without being gigantic. I’d much rather 
belong to three different unions, and I would even fight for my right to 
pay dues to three different unions than be a member of a single colossal 
organization.” 


It should be noted that other leading actors, notably Ralph Bellamy, 
president of Equity, disagree with Mr. Kerr. 


Co-Starred With His Mother 


Though Tea and Sympathy gave John Kerr his first real break, his 
first Broadway play, Bernardine, also brought him critical acclaim. His 
third play on Broadway, Robert Anderson’s All Summer Long, gave him 
a chance to co-star with his mother, June Walker. 


“That was tremendous fun,” he recalled. “Acting with her was so 
much easier because of our relationship. Besides, my mother is a very 
special friend of mine. Neither she nor my father (actor Geoffrey Kerr) 
ever tried to talk me into an acting career. But they did insist I get an 
education. I have a B.A. from Harvard and I studied at Columbia for my 
Master’s degree while playing on Broadway. I certainly will follow their 
example in wanting my children to get an education before deciding on 
a career. 


He has twin daughters of 4% and a son who is 1%, so the question 
of their education is not exactly an urgent one at the moment. 


Since John Kerr’s most recent acting assignment was the TV play 
“Berkeley Square,” we asked how he enjoyed working in this newest 
medium. 

“Live television is wonderful but a filmed show is a strain because 
of the short time for preparation,” he said. “On live television you have 
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the great advantage of being geared up for one big performance. It’s a 
lot like opening night. You always think, afterwards, how much better - 
you could have been. 


“I don’t think that television is being watched carefully. It’s true 
that after each show on television people stop me on the street, but in- 
variably they have to ask me the name of the program or play they saw 
me on. That’s why television critics are so important. They seem to-be 
the only ones who bring the public’s attention to the many fine things 
that can be seen on television.” 


Thinks Fan Clubs Are Phony 


There is no John Kerr fan club, and if the young star has his way 
there never will be. This is why: 


“Fan clubs have nothing to do with public recognition of artistic 
achievement. They are generated by movie magazines which organize 
fan clubs in the same manner that Ford assembles cars. Fan clubs en- 
courage sales of the magazines and they are an organized movement from 
the desks of the editors rather than from the teenagers themselves. I 
won’t go so far as to say that fan clubs are a hoax, since the fans do get 
their money’s worth in photographs, but it’s a phony sort of adulation.” 


Despite all the hazards and shortcomings of an actor’s life, John Kerr 
is a happy young man. This is the way he feels about his profession: 


“I get a great deal of enjoyment and fulfillment, when I do my work 
well. But when I feel I have done a bad job I get terribly depressed and 
I guess I’m impossible to live with. But I don’t think that I would be 
happy in a field where a job stops at.a certain hour. An aetor’s work is a 
24-hour-a-day proposition, and I think maybe that’s why I like it.” 






John Kerr as he, appeared in Feb. 5 TV production of “Berkeley Square”. 
13 @ 








You Must Read it 


By JANE GOODSELL 


For a number of years I have been plagued by the problem of what 
to do when somebody insists on lending me a book that I do not want to 
read. I keep reading the etiquette columns in hopes that Emily Post or 
Amy Vanderbilt will someday tackle this problem of mine instead of giv- 
ing me advice on where to place the butter plates at a formal dinner, and 
how to introduce a supremeecourt justice to a grand duke. But they never 
haye, and I am now convinced that they never will. Probably because 
there is no solution to my problem.-~ 


When somebody presses a volume into your hands and says: “Take 
this home with you. It’s fascinating and you simply must read it,” there 
is no escape short of pleading total illiteracy. In my younger and more 
optimistic days, I used to hope that the book might possibly be one that I 
was dying to read, like the unexpurgated version of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. Or even one that I had always intended to read someday, such as 
Anna Karenina. 











Now I know better. I know that the books you are coerced into bor- 
rowing are the sort you couldn’t plow through if you were trapped in a 
cave with only a candle and that book for company. Nobody ever insists 
that you borrow an exciting mystery or a hard-to-get best seller. Indeed, 
they practically insist that you sign over your life insurance as collateral 
before lending you a book you really want. 

The books that people insist on your taking home have titles such as: 
Statistical Study of Tariff Policies; Principles of Organic Farming; 
Through the Ages with the Tse Tse Fly; The Theory of Dynamic Infalli- 
bility. 

These books have several traits in common: microscopic print, no pic- 
tures and extensive footnotes, bibliography, graphs and charts. All of 
them deal exhaustively with a subject of no general interest whatsoever. 


hd 


So you are elected. Or maybe you aren’t, but I am, being the sort of 
non-aggressive, indecisive person who is easily bullied. I do try to escape. 


I remonstrate that I have no time to read, that I have been spending the - 


last 15 years trying to get through the Bobbsey Twin series, that my read- 
ing ability is at a fifth grade level, and that I never return borrowed books. 
All this to.no avail. I am told to take it anyway, that there’s no hurry, and 
to read the book when I find time. : 


I have several theories on why people insist that other people borrow 
these books.. One is that this is an easy way to get rid of-books they don’t 
want “‘hemselves. Another is the simple theory-of revenge: the people 
who sist that I read these books have, themselves, been forced into read- 
ing them. The last—and probably most likely—theory is that the person 
who insists on lending you the book is actually.passionately interested in 
tt. Due to the fact that literature on early Egyptian chamber pots or the 
development of the doorknob has limited appeal, he has difficulty finding 
somebody with whom to discuss his passion. 

Within two days I get a telephone call, asking whether I have gotten 
into it yet. Three days later I am queried on whether I have reached that 
simply fascinating tenth chapter. Two weeks later a waspish voice asks 
why I borrowed the book in the first place if I didn’t intend to read it. 





—Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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X-Ray apparatus shown above is used in detection and treatment of 
cancer. More funds are needed for battle against killing disease. 


Stricken Senators Point Up 
U.S. War Against Cancer 


When the 85th Congress met two years ago one of its veteran mem- 
bers took his seat determined to push through a relentless campaign 
against a major killer—cancer. Sen. Matthew M. Neely (D.-W; Va.) will 
not be a member of the 86th Congress. He was struck down by the dreaded 
disease before he could drive through a “crash program” to conquer it, 


Members of the 86th Congress will be hearing bells toll regularly for another 
victim of cancer this year—Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio)—as the rion rings 
from the Taft Memorial-on Capitol grounds. s 


The number of lawmakers who have fallen victim to this killing disease as- 
tounded Sen. Neely and the number has grown since the West Virginian’s death. 
Throughout the country, with all the inroads made against cancer, the death rate 
still has risen steadily. Here’s the alarming picture: 


@ Cancer will strike one in every four Americans now living, according to prese 
ent rates. 


@ More than 40 million Americans now: living will eventually have cancer. 


@ Last year 255,000 Americans died of cancer; this year it will be about 260,000 
if the present rates are not checked.’ 


@ Cancer will strike approximately two out of every three American families, 


Considerable progress has been made in the battle against cancer, One cancer 
patient in three is now being saved. A few. years ago only one in four was saved. 
Yet it remains a major killer—a killer that can be killed if we're willing to spend 
the money for it. 


Recently another lawmaker, Seri. Richard Neuberger (D.-Ore.) was one of 
those saved—through surgery. He said that his traumatic experience brought home 
to him, as has nothing else, the advances made in medical sctenee. Some years ago 
the disease would have been fatal to him. 


He resolved that, as a member of Congress, he would move on this front— 
carrying on the same type of fight as did the late Sen. Neely. As he reviewed the 
entire problem, two factors made a particular impression on him. 


One was that today we are spending in the neighborhood of $6.5 billion a year 
in military research as compared with about $75 milliqn in cancer research, Another 
was that even as small a sum as was appropriated last year was cut down further 
by the Administration. 


Crash Program Could Do Trick 


Publicity given Sen. Neuberger’s close call and his interest in this field has 
brought him a heavy mail, particularly from medical authorities. The sum total 
of this correspondence indicates that these medical authorities believe that we are 
on the edge of a breakthrough and that 4 crash program of the type used against 
polio could bring equally positive results. 


The legislation has not been written but Neuberger plans to move in several 
areas: one to advance the medical research and another to enable more citizens to 
obtain benefits from the results at reasonable cost. 


Neuberger will be asking for considerably larger appropriations for cancer and 
heart disease research at the National Institutes of Health. He is also proposing 
an international exchange of medical information on cancer and other diseases. 


He also plans to push a medical care program through the social security struc- 
ture. His will be the same approach as used in the Forand bill which provides for 
medical benefits to cover the cost of certain hospital, nursing home and surgical 
services for persons receiving old age and survivors benefits. 


These are just starts, but they reflect the deep concern of so many Americans 
that in the field of medical research and medical care, far too little is being done to 
meet the needs of all the people. 

—Public Affairs Institute 
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Marsburgers 

_A couple of Martians, suitably wee, greefi-colored 
and attired in double-breasted spacesuits, walked into 
g swank Broadway restaurant. They said they were 
hungry and wanted dinner. The owner excitedly rushed 
over, seated them at a table and called a waiter. The 
tiny green men devoured a steak dinner, then called 
for the check. All the while the waiter naturally stared 
at them. 

“What’s with you? What are you staring at?” de- 
manded one of the Martians, looking up from the check. 
“I’m sorry,” apologized the waiter. “It’s just that 
we've never had any men from Mars in here before.” 

“At these prices,” snapped the Martian, “it’s no 
wonder.” 


Space Salesmen 


The parking lot owner called the three attendants 
together. \ 

“Listen boys,” he said gently, “we haven't had one 
gingle complaint all week about dented fenders.” : 





















— Agbitrn vide of the 


Belly Laugh 
Mr, Jones had recently become a father of triplets— 
the minister stopped him in the street to congratulate 
him. “Well, Jones,” he said, “I hear that the Lord has 
smiled on you.” . 
“Smiled on me?” repeated Jones, “He laughed out 
loud.” 


Choice of Two 
Judge: “My good man: the jury has found you not 
guilty of bigamy. You have had an exhausting and em- 
barrassing trial, but now you may go home to your 
wife.” 
Defendant: “Thank you, mi-lord. Which one?” 
« we — 


Scruples 
There’s the story about the fellow “who wouldn't 
fly for religious reasons—he was a devout coward.” 
om e a 
+ 
Candid Comment 
Liquid assets are assets which can be quickly disposed 
of. Watching thirsty friends go through your stock 
of Christmas cheer, you realize just how quickly. 


/ 
Battle Report 

The short-spoken Air Force veteran with scars on 
his face and a limp in his leg was asked by a friend 
how it happesed. 

“Dogfight—Korea,” mumbled the pilot, 

“Russian MIG?” asked the friend. ‘3 

“No,” mumbled the airman, “girl’s bulldog—her 


father sicked him on me.” 
- 


Coach’s Orders 


The fvotball coach, dejected because his team was 
losing, looked down his bench of substitutes and yelled: 
“All right, Jones, go in there and get ferocious!” 

Jones jumped up with a start and cried, “Sure, coach. 
What's his number?” : 


‘ Impartial 
Flagging down a speeding motorist near Hot Springs, 
Ark., a state trooper noticed the man’s car had stickers 
on it boosting two rival candidates for municipal judge. 
“Why both?” asked the trooper. . 
“With my traffic record, I can’t afford to be wrong,” 
replied the driver. 
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Sit-in strikers cheerfully wave through revolving doors at 120 Broadway in New York. 


Union Victory at World’s Largest Office Building 


An angry group of 200 cleaning women and porters occupied the lobby of the world’s larg- 
est commercial office building for 16 hours in a spontaneous sit-in strike that began at 6 p.m. 
on Feb. 3. At ten the next morning they marched out of the building and joined 200 day-shift 
workers in the picketlines that has been set up by their union, the RWDSU’s Building Service 
Local 670, on the sidewalks outside the building. Seven hours later, they learned that their strike 
had been completely victorious. 


‘ 


~ The Equitable Building at 120 Broadway, New York, was the scene of the strike. Some 15,000 
people work in the huge 40-story building, which is occupied by investment banking firms, stock 
brokers and other Wall Street companies. On the 38th floor is the Bankers Club of America, where 
some of the nation’s richest financiers were forced to eat lunch off slightly-used tablecloths 
on Feb. 4—because Teamsters Union drivers refused to cross the RWDSU picketlines to deliver 
fresh linen. 


The strike was brought about when the new management of the building decided to bring 
in an outside contractor to take over cleaning and -building maintenance services, and in the 
process to deprive the workers of benefits and conditions that had been established for 20 years 
under the ‘670’ contract. 


Eight hours of negotiations in RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg’s office brought a settlement 
which guaranteed continuation of both the benefits and the building management’s respons- 
ibility for providing them. Participating in the negotiations with Pres. Greenberg were Sec.- * 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Business Mgr. Tom Bagley and Pres. John Cher- 
nowski of ‘670’ and a committee representing the workers. Also aiding in the settlement were 
Supervising Mediator Louis Yagoda of the State Mediation Board and Assistant Labor Comm, 
Joseph M. Conlon of the City Labor Dept. 


Pres. Greenberg paid tribute to the aid rendered by General Organizer Al Dicker of 
District 65 and Business Mgr. John Horan of Local 260 in conducting the strike, as well as to “4 
the cooperation extended by other unions—especially the teamsters—in respecting the picket- 
lines. ’ 






